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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | At the close of the war, young Godman, | where for a while his disease seemed to be mi- 
who was then about fifieen, was allowed to) tigated, and his friends flattered themselves that 
follow the strong bent of his mind, and com-|his life was yet to be spared to science and his 
menced the study of medicine with a physician|country. His complaints were, however, be- 
in Lancaster, Pa. He soon removed to Bal-| yond the reach of art to overcome, and he con- 
timore, where he entered the office of a highly |tinued, though with many fluctuations, to de- 
respectable physician, and pursued his studies jcline i in strength. He removed to this city du- 
with such eagerness and success, and gave ring the autumn of 1829, and after passing the 
such promise of future eminence, that before | following winter and spring in great weakness, 
the expiration of his term he was selected to/and often great suffering, died, on the 17th of 
supply for a few weeks the place of his pre-| fourth month last, in the 32d year of his age. 
ceptor, who was the professor of anatomy in| The great characteristics of Dr. Godman’s 
the university of Maryland, and who was dis- |mind, were hisretentive memory, an unwearied 
abled, by the fracture of a limb, from complet-|industry and quick perception, and his capa- 
ing his winter’s course. ‘The youthful deputy | city of concentrating all his powers upon any 
lectured with such enthusiasm and eloquence,| given object of pursuit. What he had once 
and his illustrations were so clear and happy,|read or observed, he rarely, if ever, forgot. 
that strong and unequivocal expressions of| Hence it was, that although his early education 
regret, it is said, were manifested by the stu-| was much neglected, he became an excellent 
dents when he yielded up his post to his pre-| linguist, and made himself master of Latin, 
ceptor. French, and German, besides acquiring a 
Soon after receiving his diploma, Dr. God-| knowledge of Greek, Italian andSpanish. He 
man settled as a practitioner of medicine, at|had read the best works in all these langua- 
the spot described with so much truth and|ges, and wrote with facility the Latin and 
beauty in his Rambles of a Naturalist. He} French. 
there became engaged in laborious practice,; His powers of observation were quick, pa- 
and devoted all his intervals of leisure to the | tient, keen and discriminating; and it was these 
acquirement of general and professional know- | qualities that rendered him so adinirable a na- 
ledge. Finding the sphere of action too con-|turalist. He came to the study of natural a 
tracted for his powers, he removed to Balti-|tory as an investigator of facts, and not as 
more, where he married, and being offered the| pupil of the schools; and while he aaa 
chair of anatomy in the medical school then | systems and nomenclature with perhaps too lit- 
about to be established in Cincinnati, he was'tle respect, his great aim was to learn the in- 
induced to emigrate thither. The school did | stincts, the structure and the habits of all ani- 
not succeed, and after remaining there a year,|mated beings. ‘This science was his favourite 
Dr. Godman returned homeward, and settled | pursuit, and he devoted himself to it with in- 
in Philadelphia, as a physician and private |defatigable zeal. He has been heard to say, 
situation, that an incident occurred, which has|teacher of anatomy. He was also for some/that in investigating the habits of the shrew 
already been related in the public prints,|time the editor of Dr. Chapman’s Medical| mole, he walked many hundred miles. Those 
and to which he himself attributed much of|Journal. It was during this residence here| parts of his natural history in which he relates 
the buoyancy and energy of his character. A|that he published his Natural History of|the results of his own observation, are among 
raw sailor who had been sent aloft by the) American Quadrupeds, a work which is de-| the most interesting essays on that subject in 
captain, and was busy in performing somejservedly popular. The fame of Dr. God-| our language. This praise is due in a still 
duty which required him to stoop, was ob-|man asa teacher of anatomy was now wide-| greater degree to his Rambles of a Naturalist, 
served to falter and become dizzy,—Look|ly spread, and he was solicited to accept the| which are not inferior in poetical beauty and 
aloft, cried the captain, and the fainting lands-| professorship of that branch of medicine in the vivid and accurate description, to the celebra- 
man, as he instinctively obeyed the order, re-| Rutger’s Medical College at New York. Hej} ted Letters of Gilbert White on the Natural 
covered his strength and steadiness. The} removed thither, and the clouds which had so| History of Selbourne. ‘These essays were 
young philosopher read a moral in this trifling | long darkened his career, seemed at last to be | among the last productions of his pen, and were 
incident which he never forgot, and which breaking away. His practice soon became ex-| written in the intervals of acute pain and ex- 
frequently animated and aroused him in the| tensive, and the affairs of the college prosper-| treme debility. ‘They form a mere sketch of 
most adverse circumstances. It is not treat-| ous, when, in the midst of his second course of| what he intended, and had he have lived to 
ing the subject with undue levity to add, that| lectures, a severe cold settled on his lungs, ac-| complete them, he would have left a work and 
in the last and closing scene of his life, when| companied by a copious hemorrhage, and com-| a name of enduring popularity. 
the earth was receding from his view, and his|pelled him to abandon his pursuits and to flee] There were few subjects of general litera- 
failing strength admonished him of his peril,|for his life to a milder region. He sailed for|ture, excepting the pure and mixed mathe- 
the watchword was still ringing in his ear.| the island of Santa Cruz, where he passed the| matics, with which Dr. Godman was not more 
At that awful period he * looked aloft” to| remainder of the winter and the spring, and re-|or less familiar. Among other pursuits to 
‘‘ worlds beyond the skies,” and therein de-|turned home, cheered but not cured, by the in-| which his attention had been turned, was the 
rived strength and hope which supported him} fluence of that balmy climate. After his re-|study of ancient coins, of which he had acqui- 
in his passage through the narrow valley. turn, Dr. Godman settled in Germantown,| red a critical knowledge. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


DR, JOHN D. GODMAN. 


The late Dr. John D. Godman was in many 
respects an interesting and uncommon per- 
sonage. His natural endowments were great, 
and the success with which he cultivated 
them amidst very numerous obstacles and dis- 
couragements was truly admirable. He was 
born at Annapolis in Maryland, and had the 
misfortune to lose both his parents at an early 
age. His father, who had been wealthy, lost 
the greater part of his estate before his death, 
and the remainder was wrested from his chil- 
dren by the mismanagement of those to whom 
it was entrusted. Thrown thus upon the 
world with no resources but his own talents 
and industry, young Godman was bound ap- 
prentice toa printer in Baltimore. He re- 
mained at the business for a few years, but as 
he had not chosen it himself, and as his dislike 
towards it increased with time, he determined 
to abandon it. He therefore left his master 
in the fall of 1813, and entered as a sailor on 
board the flotilla, which was then stationed 
in Chesapeake bay for the protection of its 
coasts and harbours. It was, while in this 
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The powers of his mind were always buoy- 
ant. His eagerness in the pursuit of know- 
ledge seemed like the impulse of gnawing hun- 
gerand unquenchable thirst. Neither adver- 
sity nor disease could allay it, and had it pleas- 
ed Providence to heal his mortal wound, and 
prolong his life and strength, he would have 
borne away the palm from all his contempora- 
ries. 

It is not meant to assert that his scientific 
works are faultless, or that his cluims to origi- 
nality were always well founded; but whatever 
he has written bears the stamp of great vigour 
and originality, and his errors were those of 
inexperience or of a hasty judgment, which 
time and study would have corrected, 

His fame however rested chiefly during his 
life, upon his success as a teacher of anatomy; 
and in this capacity he raised himself at once 
to the top of his profession. He was so intent 
upon making bis students understand hin, and 
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Godman’s character soon extricated him from| higher motive than selfisliness : death—witho 
He was in all things 
a seeker of the truth, and bis philosophical 


this ** stye of Epicurus,”’ 


spirit would not rest satisfied with any super- 


ficial examination. He applied himself to the 
study of the New ‘Testament—he went to “ the 


fountain head, where the pure waters of life 
gush forth in silent profusion, and in their pro- 
foundest depths exhibit neither shade nor opa- 
city.” In what temper and with what success 
he examined the sacred volume, the following 
extracts which were written during his last ill- 
ness will bear witness. 


“Is proof wanting that these gospels are true? It 
is only necessary for an honest mind to read them 
candidly to be convinced. Every occurrence is stated 
clearly, simply, and unostentatiously. The narra- 
tions are not supported by asseverations of their 
truth, nor by parade of witnesses : the circumstances 
described took place in presence of vast multitudes, 
and are told in that downright unpretending manner, 
which would have called forth innumerable positive 


he was so fully master of the subject himself,| contradictions had they been untrue. Mysteries are 


that his clear and animated flow of eloquence) 


stated without attempt at explanation, because expla- 


s . | nation is not necessary to establish the existence of 
never failed to rivet their attention, and he be- ; f 


came wherever he taught the idol of his pupils. 
His lectures upon anatomy were real an1- 
lytical experiments. The subject was placed 
before the class—tissue, and muscle, and blood- 
vessel, and nerve, and bone, were laid bare in 
turn—their use and position and nature exem- 
plified to the eye, and enforced by the most 
lively and precise description, while the stu- 
dent was at the same time receiving the most 
valuable lessons in practical dissection. I have 
never known an individual to attend one of 
these courses and not receive the most profound 
impression of Dr. Godman’s unrivalled ability 
as a teacher. 

His social and moral character was marked 
by the same traits of force, enthusiasm, and 
simplicity, as his intellectual. He was ardently 
devoted to his friends, and if his sense of in- 
justice and wrong was too keen for his happi- 
ness, he learned in the school of adversity to 
control, if not subdue it. His conversation 
was the unstudied and spontaneous effusion of 
a mind full to overflowing, always buoyant, 
imaginative and ardent, loving truth above all 
things else, and devoting itself as on an altar 
to her sacred cause. 

Upon all this bright attainment and brighter 
promise for the future the grave has closed !— 
Divine Providence saw fit to arrest him in the 
midst of his unfinished labours, and we must 
turn to contemplate the character of our |a- 
mented friend in a different light. 

It had been his misfortune that his philo- 
sophical opinions were formed originally in the 
school of the French naturalists. Many of 
the most distinguished of these men were 
avowed atheists. and a still greater number re- 
jected absolutely the Christian revelation.— 
Such is human nature! Surrounded by the 
most magnificent displays of Almighty wisdom, 


placed on a scene where all things speak of 


God and invite us to worship and obey Him— 
a purblind philosophy may devote herself to 
the study of his works, yet pass by the evidence 
they convey of his existence and his attributes, 
and see nothing in all this wonderful creation, 
more noble than the mere relations of colour 
and form! The manliness and sincerity of Dr. 
































joined, under penalty of the most awful conse- 


facts, however mysterious. Miracles, also, attested 
by the presence of vast numbers, are stated in the 
plainest language of narration, in which the slight- 
est working of imagination cannot be traced. This 
very simplicity, this unaffected sincerity and quiet 
affirmation, has more force than a thousand witnesses 
—more efficacy than volumes of ambitious effort to 
support truth by dint of argumentation. 

What motive could the evangelists have to falsify ? 
The Christian kingdom is not of this world nor init ; 
Christianity teaches disregard of its vanities; depre- 


ciates its honours and enjoyments, and sternly de- 


clares that none can be Christians but those who es- 


cape from its vices and allurements. There is no 


call directed to ambition—no gratification proposed 
to vanity: the sacrifice of self; the denial of all the 
propensities which relate to the gratification of pas- 
sion or pride, with the most humble dependence upon 
God, are invariably taught and most solemnly en- 


quences! Is it then wonderful that such a system 
should find revilers? Is it surprising that sceptics 
should abound, when the slightest allowance of be- 
lief. would force them to condemn all their actions? 
Or, is it to be wondered at, that a purity of life and 
conversation, so repugnant to human passions, and a 
humility so offensive to human pride, should be op- 
posed, rejected, and contemned? Such is the true se- 
cret of the opposition.to religion ; such the cause in- 
ducing men who lead unchristian lives, to array the 
frailties, errors, weakness, and vices of individuals or 


sects, against Christianity, hoping to weaken or de- 


stroy the system, by rendering ridiculous or con- 
temptible those who profess to be governed by its 
influence, though their conduct shows them to be 
acting under an opposite spirit. 

What is the mode in which this most extraordinary 
doctrine of Christianity is to be diffused? By force 
—temporal power—temporal rewards—earthly tri- 
umphs? None of these. By earnest persuasion, 
gentle entreaty, brotherly monition, paternal remon- 
strance. The dread resort of threatened punishment 
comes last—exhibited in sorrow, not in anger; told 
as a fearful! truth, not denounced with vindictive ex- 
ultation; while, to the last moment, the beamy shield 


the endangered. 
Human doctrines are wavering and mutable: the 
doctrines of the blessed and adorable Jesus, our Sa- 


men are dissimilar and inconsistent; the declarations 
of the gospel are harmonious, not only with each 
other, but with the acknowledged attributes of the 
Deity, and the well known condition of human na- 
ture. 

What do sceptics propose to give us in exchange 
for this system of Christianity, with its * hidden mys- 
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of mercy is ready to be interposed for the saving of 


viour, are fixed and immutable. The traditions of 


teries,” “ miracles,” “signs and wonders?” Doubt, 
confusion, obscurity, annihilation! Life, without 









ut hoper 
Is it for this that their zcal is so warmly dinplayed in 


proselyting? Is such the gain to accrue for the re. 
linquishment of our souls? In very deed, this is the 
utmost they have to propose, and we can only ac. 
count for their rancorous efforts to render others like 
themselves, by reflecting that misery loves company,” 

A conviction thus deeply impressed, did not 
spend itself in empty profession. dt influenced 
his conduct as well as his opinions, and prepa- 
red him for that patient endurance of suffering 
which he exhibited during his long confinement 
Afler his removal to Germantown, Dr. God. 
man’s complaints soon assumed a more serious 


aspect, and he suffered severely from several 
violent attacks of disease. 
of the disorder was very gradual, and allowed 
him many itervals of comparative ease. He 
returned to his literary labours with his usual 
ardour, and wrote and translated for the press, 
until within a few weeks of his death. Per. 
fectly aware of the fatal character of his disor. 
der, he watched its progress, step by step, with 
the coolness of an anatomist; while he submit. 
ted to it with the resignation of a Christian 


Yet the progress 


His intellect was strong and undimmed to the 


last, and almost the only change that could be 
observed in his mind was that which belongs to 
a being on the verge of eternity, in whose es. 
timate the concerns of this life are sinking, in 
comparison with the greater interests of that 
to which he is approaching. 


His principal delight was in the promises and 


consolations of the Bible, which was his con- 
stant companion, On one occasion, a few days 
before his death, while reading aloud from the 
New Testament to his family, his voice falter- 
ed, and he was desired to read no longer, as 
it appeared to oppress him. ‘It is not that,” 
replied he, “ but | feel so in the immediate pre- 
sence of my Maker, that I cannot control my 


> 


In a manuscript volume which he sent to a 
highly valued friend, and which he intended to 


fill with original pieces of his own composition, 


he wrote as follows: 

‘**Did I not in all things feel most thorough- 
ly convinced that the overruling of our plans by 
an all wise Providence is always for good, | 
might regret that a part of my plan cannot be 
executed. This was to relate a few curious 
incidents from among the events of my most 


singularly guided life, which, in addition to 


mere novelty or peculiarity of character, could 
not have failed practically to illustrate the im- 


portance of inculcating correct religious and 


moral principles, and imbuing the mind there- 
with from the very earliest dawn of intellect, 


from the very moment that the utter imbecili- 
ty of infancy begins to disappear! May HIS 


holy will be done, who can raise up abler ad- 
vocates to support the truth!” * This is my 
first attempt to write in my token—why may 
it not be the last? Oh! should it be, believe 
me, that the will of God will be most accepta- 
ble. Notwithstanding the life of neglect, sin- 
fulness, and perversion of heart, which I so long 
led, before it pleased Him to dash all my idols 
in the dust, I feel a humble hope in the bound- 
less mercy of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
who alone can save the soul from merited con- 
demnation. May it he in the power of those 
who chanceto read these lines, to say, Into 
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thy hands | commend my spirit, for thou hast 
redeemed me! oh Lord! thou God of Truth!” 

The fine imagination and deep enthusiasm 
of Dr. Godman occasionally burst forth in im- 
passioned poetry. Tle wrote verse and prose 
with almost equal facility, and had he lived and 
enjoyed leisure to prune the exuberance of his 
style, and to bestow the last polish upon his la- 
bours, he would have ranked as one of the 
great masters of our language, both in regard 
to the curious felicity, and the strength and 
clearness of his diction. ‘The following speci- 
mens of his poetical compositions, are’selected 
less for their intrinsic excellence, than for the 
picture which they furnish of his private medita- 
tions. 


A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 


‘Tis midnight’s solemn hour! now wide unfurled 
Darkness expands her mantle o’er the world: 
The fire-fly’s lamp has ceased its fitful gleam ; 
The cricket's chirp is hushed ; the boding scream 
Of the gray owl is stilled; the lofty trees 

Scarce wave their summits to the failing breeze; 
All nature is at rest, or seers to sleep ; 

‘Tis thine alone,oh man! to watch and weep! 
Thine ’tis to feel thy system's sad decay, 

As flares the taper of thy life away 

Beneath the influence of fell disease :— 

Thine ’tis to know the want of mental ease 
Springing from memory of time misspent; 

Of slighted blessings; deepest discontent 

And riotous rebellion ’gainst the laws 

Of health, truth, heaven, to win the world’s applause! 


—Such was thy course, Eugenio, such thy hardened 
heart, 

Till merey spoke, and death unsheathed the dart, 

Twanged his unerring bow, and drove the steel, 

Too deep to be withdrawn, too wide the wound to 
heal ; 

Yet left of life a feebly glimmering ray, 

Slowly to sink and gently ebb away. 


—dAnd yet, how blest am I? 

While myriad others lie 

In agony of fever or of pain, 

With parching tongue and burning eye, 
Or fiercely throbbing brain ; 

My feeble frame, though spoiled of rest, 
Is not of comfort dispossest. 

My mind awake, looks up to thee, 
Fathez of mercy ! whose blest hand I see 
In all things acting for our good, 
Howe’er thy mercies be misunderstood. 


—See where the waning moon 

Slowly surmounts yon dark tree tops, 

Her light increases steadily, and soon 

The solemn night her stole of darkness drops: 
Thus to my sinking soul in hours of gloom, 
The cheering beams of hope resplendent come, 
Thus the thick clouds which sin and sorrow rea 
Are changed to brightness, or swift disappear. 


Hark! that shrill note proclaims approaching 


day ; 


The valley and the shadow before me open wide, | his time upon schemes which could be easily 

But thou, Oh Lord! even there wilt be my guardian| chown b 
and my guide, 

For what is pain if thou art nigh its bitterness to 


y mathematical reasoning to be illuso- 
ry; and he must arrive by slow and imperfect 


quell? processes, at results which to the mathemati- 

! e P , 
And where death’s boasted victory, his last triumph-| clan are the fruit of a few moments’ reflection. 
ant spell ? | He can scarcely, indeed, advance with confi- 


Ob! Saviour in that hour when mortal strength is 


| dence beyond the elements of any science with- 
nought, 7 j 


When natere's agony comes on, and every anguish- out some familiarity with mathematics; and 
ed thought perhaps no better advice can be given to one 

= : > 7 ‘ a 
Springs in the breaking heart a source of darkest} who is endowed with an active and curious 


_ woe, . mind than to economize his time and labour, 
] p s B Ww. : Pp ° 
Be nigh unto my soul, nor permit the floods o’erflow by possessing himself, at an early age, of this 


To thee ! to thee alone! dare | raise my dyingeyes; | ~ meee ted a eeneek teh ‘eebiienn 
Thou didst for all atone, by thy wondrous sacrifice; great master key to the secret and sublime 


‘yy’ S . 
Oh! in thy mercy’s richness extend thy smiles on me,| Operations of nature. The importance of 
And let my soul outspeak thy praise, throughout} mathematical studies will, however, be very 


eternity! | imperfectly understood, if we confine our views 


Beneath the above stanzas in the manuscript] '© the mere amount of knowledge to be acqui- 
alluded to, is the following note. “ Rather| Fed. It is upon their influence in developing 
more than a year has elapsed since the above| the reasoning faculty, in forming the habit of 
was first written. Death is now certainly| Patient thought and careful scrutiny, that t 
nearer at hand; but my sentiments remain un-| Ore confidently rely to establish the elaim of 
changed, except that my reliance on the Sa-| these studies to the sedulous and untiring at- 
viour is stronger.” | tention of our youth. It has been the com- 

This reliance on the mercies of God through| plaint of sound thinkers in every age, that men 
Christ Jesus, became indeed the habitual|@" With difficulty induced to engage in the pur- 


} 


: 7 . | oni P te .-* P re . >» habi 
| frame of his mind; and imparted to the closing suit of truth; and if there be any one habit 
| scenes of his life a solemnity and a calmness, a| Which 1s more wanting amongst us than ano- 
sweet serenity and a holy resignation, which| ther, it is that of patient thorough investigation. 
robbed death of its sting, and the grave of its| hough it is scarce possible,” says Dr. But- 
victory. It was a melancholy sight to witness| ¢t “to avoid judging in some way or other, 
} a . € < J om . On = =. . . 
\the premature extinction of such a spiri\; yet) almost every thing which offers itself to 
| the dying couch on which genius, and virtue,| °"© § thoughts, yet it is certain that many per- 
and learning thus lay prostrated, beamed with| 808, from different causes, never exercise their 

g j ; 
more hallowed lustre, and taughta more salu- Judgment upon what comes before them in the 
© . vy rs te ink r , » > } . Vv 
tary lesson than could have been imparted by oe wa - a wae - - to ct 
the proudest triumphs of intellect. The memory “"@ DONS: ay ee poe Cae 
of Dr. Godman, his blighted promise, and hisun-|¥'th some things, not so with others they 
finished labours, will long continue to call forth| !!ke and they dislike; but whether that which is 
: . : se > made ally made ) 
the vain regrets of men of science and learning. | — = be made o be re oe m ae or 
There are those who treasure up in their not;-whether a matter ye stated according to 
. . . | > ace Tare! 3 > - 
hearts as a more precious recollection, his| the real truth of the case, seems to the gene 
humble faith and his triumphant death, and| Fality of people merely a matter of no consider- 
who can meet with an eye of pity, the scornful] ation at all. Arguments are often wanted for 
se , c 2 2 , ve. e : . , 7 id ° 
glance of the scoffer, and the infidel, at being | S°™® accidental purposes, but proof as such, is 


told that if Dr. Godman was a philosopher, he) what they never want for themselves, for their 
was also a Christian. * * |own satisfaction of mind or conduct in hife. 


| Not to mention the multitudes who read merely 
| for the sake of talking, or to qualify themselves 
FOR THE FRIEND. for the world, or some such kind of reasons; 
EDUCATION, NO. 5. |there are even of the few who read for their 
lown entertainment, and have a real curiosity to 

see what is said, several, which is prodigious, 
who have ne sort of curiosity to see what is 
When our pupil shall have acquired some}true. I say curiosity, because it is too obvious 

r| proficiency in his classical studies, it will be|to be mentioned, how much that religious and 
time to enter upon another great department! sacred attention which is due to truth, and to 
of learning, which is to prepare him for the in-| the important question, ‘* what is the rule of 
vestigation of physical truths, and develope and | life’”* is lost out of the world. When, indeed, we 


** Good instruction is better than riches.” 


Wa. Penn. 





The distant east is streaked with lines of| mature the reasoning faculty. If we merely|reflect how seldom the education of youth is 


gray ; 


Faint warblings from the neighbouring groves 


arise, 


regard the mathematics in the first of these| conducted with reference to the developement 
lights, as opening to the student a vast field of| of their faculties, and how little regard is paid 


The tuneful tribes salute the brightening skies. profitable and elevating research, and as afford-| to their intellectual habits, it will not appear 
Peace breathes around ; dim visions o’er me| !ng results of great practical importance in the|surprising, that so many are incapable of any 


creep, 
The weary night outwatched, thank God! 
too may sleep. 


Lines writien under a feeling of the immediate approach 


- of Death. 


The damps of death are on my brow, 
The chill is in my heart, 
My blood has almost ceased to flow, 
My hopes of life depart; 


arts, it will be difficult to overrate their value.| continued application of their minds to the in- 
I} He who is not conversant with the principles} vestigation of abstract or difficult subjects. 
of these sciences, will find himself perpetually; There are few employments more painful or 
opposed, in the pursuit of knowledge, by ob-|laborious to those to whom it had not been 
stacles which no ingenuity can elude, or perse-| rendered familiar by practice, than the exercise 
verance surmount. He will be compelled to| of reason, and it should therefore be our espe- 
reject or receive upon trust, statements, the! cial care to subject. this faculty to the salutary 
truth or falsity of which is susceptible ofcom-| influence of habit. For the promotion of this 


plete demonstration; he will be liable to waste! object, to accustom the mind to follow out the 
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successive links in a chain of re asoning, the 
study of the mathematical sciences is admira- 
bly adapted. * It is peculiarly calculated, 

says Dugald Stewart, ‘to strenythen the power 
of steady and concatenated thinking, 
which in all the pursuits of life, whether spe- 


culative or active, 1s one of the most valuable | « 
“If a man’s 


i] 


endowments we can possess. 
wit be wandering,” says Lord Bacon, * let him 
study the mathematics, for in demonstrations, 
if his wit be called away never so little, he 
must begin again.”’ Locke is still more exphi- 
cit upon this subject:—* Would you have a) 


; 
man reason well, you must use him to it by 


times, exercise his mind in observing the con- 
nexion of ideas, and follow them in train—no- 


thing does this better than mathematics, which | 
therefore I think should be taught all those who | 


have the time and opportunity, not so much 
to make them mathematicians, as to make them 


reasonable creatures.” I am aware that it | 


has been objected to studeis of this kind, that 
they produce a habit of rejecting all evidence 
but that of demonstration, and thus tend to 
promote “a disposition unfriendly to a be- 
lief of moral truths, and to a manly and 
steady conduct in the affairs of lie.” = In 
opposition to this it might be casy to show 
that in that branch of the science, which is 
termed mixed mathematics, or the application 
of mathematical reasoning to the results of ob- 
servation, the studies necessarily and habitual- 
ly admits the truth of statements which rest 
upon evidence very different from that of de- 
monstration, and that so far from having any 
tendency to scepticism in morals, this study 
furnishes in fact the best corrective of that 
weak and indolent habit of mind which is so 


favourable to the admission of «doubts upon| 


these important subjects. It must, moreover, 
be obvious, that whatever truth there may be| 
in this or other objections to these studies, 
they are only applicable to their exclusive pur- 
suit, and that they furnish an argument against | 
the practice which now so generally prevails, | 
of teaching these and other branches sing- 
ly, and without reference to the previous 


a pow er| 
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I can better close this essay than in the lan- 
| guage of an eminent philosopher whom I have 
already quoted. “lo instruct youth in the 
languages, and in the sciences, is compara- 
itively of little importance, if we are inatten- 
tive to the habits they acquire; and are not 
-areful in giving, to all their different  princi- 
ples of action, a proper degree of employment. 
Abstracting entirely from the culture of their 
| moral powers, how extensive and difficult is the 
business of conducting their intellectual im- 
provement! To watch over the associations 
which they form in their tender years; to give 
| them early habits of mental activity; to rouse 
their curiosity and to direct it to proper ob- 
jects; to exercise their ingenuity and inven- 
tion; to cultivate in their mind a turn for 
speculation, and at the same time to preserve 
their attention alive to the objects around 
‘them; to awaken their sensibilities to the beau- 
|ties of nature, and to inspire them with a re- 
lish for intellectual enjoyment:—these form but 
a part of the business of education; and yet 
the execution even of this part requires an ac- 
quaintance with the general principles of our 
nature, which seldom falls to the share of those 
to whom the instruction of youth is commonly 
intrusted.”” AsciamM. 


| 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the Society of Friends. 
Continued from p. 235. 

John Burnyeat visited America, a second 
time, about the year 1671. He sailed from 
Gravesend, on the 8th of the 5th month, 1670, 
and arrived 
twelve weeks. He remained in that island for 
six months, having great and weighty service 
before he could be clear. 


| > 
lthe 27th of 2d month, 1671. 
meeting at Oyster bay, and sailed thence to} 


| Rhode “Ts! land, to attend their yearly meeting, 
‘which begins the 9th of 4th month, every 





at Barbadoes, after a passage of 


l’rom Barbadoes | derness. 
he sailed for New York, where he arrived on | 


















habits of the student, or any alternation with! year, and continues for much of a week; and is| 
other studies which might correct their sup-| ¢ a general meeting once a year, for all Friends 
posed injurious tendency. It cannot | think| in New England.’ 
be too frequently repeated, that the great ob-| to Piscataway, by the s 
ject of education is the equal deve lopement of}sued in his former journey y, and then went up| 
all the powers of the mind; and there is scarce-| to Providence, to visit Friends there. 
ly a more fruitful source of prejudice and er-| Rhode Island he crossed to Oyster bay and 
ror, than the excessive cultivation of some of went down to Flushing, and then over to East 
the faculties and the neglect of others. Im-| Jersey to visit Friends in those parts. He at- 
portant as I conceive the advantages which re- | tended the next half year’s meeting at Oyster 
sult from the study of mathematics to be, lam|bay, where Friends had to contend with a 
far from believing that they have of themselves] wrong spirit, w hic h rose up against the bless- 
any great tendency to expand the mind or to} ed order of truth.’ 

impart comprehensive views. ‘They teach us | From New York, John Burnyeat again took | 
to detect error and to recognize truth—but | |shipping for Maryland, and got to Pertuxon 
we must resort to general literature if w e| (Patuxent) on the 5th of 9th month, 1671, after | 
would familiarize ourselves with those liberal] a passage of twelve days. His companion, 
and. animating views which are at once the| Daniel Gould of Newport, and himself, visited 
stimulus to exertion and its reward. If we|the meetings in Maryland and Virginia, and 
would know the extent of our powers and pre-| appointed a meeting in the 2d month follow- 
pare ourselves to give the best direction to the|ing at West River, in Maryland, for all the 
faculties of others, we must study the opera-| Friends in the province. “ And when the | 
tions of our own minds, and inquire into that| time appointed came, and Frie nds from all! 
moral constitution with which it has pleased} parts began to come, George Fox, with seve 
Providence to endow us. I do not know that| ral brethren, came from Jamaica and landed | 











-| dence they had a meeting in a great barn; at 


at Pertuxon, and from thence came straight to 
the meeting. And there were Friends from 
all parts of the province where they dwelt, and 
we had a very large meeting which did cop- 
tinue for several days.” 

The principal concern of these worthy mi- 
nisters in this religious visit to America seems 
to have been the proper establishment of meet. 
ings for discipline, which do pot appear to 
have been regularly held previously to their 
visit. It was the practice to bold yearly meet. 
ings in various places for all Friends from the 
surroundipg country and provinces; but these 
meetings were not constituted as a representa- 
tive body from subordinate meetings. They 
appear to have been held chiefly for religious 
edification and public worship, although a day 
or more at the close was allotted for the busi- 
ness of the society. Thus we read of yearly 
meetings in Maryland, at Salem, Shrewsbury, 
Oyster ‘bay. Newport, and many other places, 
before the Society had assumed its present or- 
ganization. 

After the general meeting at West River, 
which is a litde south of Annapolis, they held 
a meeting at the Clifts—further south on the 
same shore of the Bay, a place at which, until 
the late separation, a meeting still subsisted. 
From the Clifts, George Fox and John Burn- 
yeat crossed the bay to Thirdhaven Creek, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, where they had 
a “large and heavenly meeting,” with which 
Friends were greatly refreshed. ‘The next day 
they began their journey to New England.— 
Taking horse at the head of Tredaven (Third- 
haven) creek, they travelled through the woods, 
passing above the head of Miles, Wye and 
Chester rivers, and those other numerous arms 
and branches of the mighty Chesapeake. The 
country was then an almost uninhabited wil- 
They lodged in the woods at the 


head of Chester, and alter swimming their 


From New York |horses over Sassafras and Bohemia rivers. ar- 
he went to Long Island, was at the half year ’s| rived the next night at **a Dutch town ealled 


Newcastle.” “We departed thence and got 
lover the river Delaware, not without great 
| de inger of some of our lives. When we were 
over, we were troubled to procure guides; 


'which were very hard to get and ve ry charge- 
After this meeting, he went | able. 


Then we had that wilderness country 


same route he had pur-/|to pass through, since called West Jersey, not 


\then inhabited by the English; so that we have 


From | travelled a whole day together, without seeing 


man or woman, house or dwelling place.— 

Sometimes we lay in the woods by a fire, and 
sometimes in the Indians’ wigwams or houses. 
At length we came to Middletown, an English 
plantation in East Jersey, and there were some 
Friends.” Being anxious to reach the half 
jyear’ $s meeting at Oyster bay, in Long Island, 
| they “ went witha Friend, Richard Hartshorn, 
brother to Hugh Hartshorn, the upholsterer 
in London,” who carried them and _ their 
horses in his own boat across the Sound, and 
landed them the same evening on Long Island. 
“We got that evening to Friends at Grave- 
send,”’ the next day to Flushing, and the day 
| following to Oyster bay. After this meeting, 
they went to ‘Rhode Island, and visited the 
meetings in that neighbourhood. At Provi- 


Narraganset they had a very large meeting, 
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where Friends never had any before. George} I have rarely observed a people in the state|}mas Newhouse, who had been a preacher 


Fox and John Burnyeat parted company at 


Newport, the latter going eastward, where he| tion, diligence and affection, than generally they land uncleanness of the world. 


was of great service in establishing meetings 


wherein they stood, to hear with more atten-|among them, and went from truth into the filth 
Then I got 
did during the four days; which was also taken | them together and settled a meeting; they 


for discipline; and the former returning west- notice of by other F riends. ‘These public meet-| were glad thereof and much comforted as sheep 


ward by the way of Shelter Island and Long 
Island, to Richard Hartshorn’s. 


The plantation of Middletown, which is here|ing was the women’s meeting, which was large | and loving.” 
‘and very solemn. 


mentioned, was, next to Elizabethtown, one of 
the oldest settlements in East Jersey. The} 
latter town was settled in 1664, soon after the 
royal grant to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Cartere ‘ 
1669, Newark, Middletown, Shrewsbury and | 
Freehold, were settled chiefly by the English) 
farmers from the west end of Long Island. 
Among them were a considerable number of; 
Friends, who established themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the three last named places. 
Richard Hartshorn, who is spoken of above, 
came over to America in 1669. It was 


ings over, the men’s meeting began, which was) that had been astray, and returned again to the 
large, precious and weighty. ‘The day follow- | shepherd Christ Jesus; so | left them tender 
He also held a meeting among 
These two meetings being | Friends at Nansemond, at the house of Wil- 
for the ordering of the affairs of the church,|liam Wright, and having ended his service in 
many weighty things were opened, and com-|those parts, returned by way of Maryland to 
municated to them, by way of advice, informa- |New York, where no Friends lived. “ John 


Between that year and the year | tion and instruction in the services relating| Evans of Jamaica, says he, being in my com- 


thereunto; that all might be kept sweet, clean pany at that time, we lodged at a Dutch wo- 
and sayoury amongst them. In these, several} man’s house, who kept an inn; and | was 


|men’s and women’s meetings for other parts}moved of the Lord to have a meeting in that 


were agreed and settled, to take care of the| town, for there had not been one there before; 
poor and other affairs of the church, and to see|so | spoke to the woman of the house to let us 
that all whe profess truth walk according to|have a meeting, who was very willing, and let 
the glorious gospel of God. When this great|us have a large dining room and also furnished 
general meeting was ended, it was somewhat |it with seats. We gave notice thereof, and had 


in this manner that the first meetings of the| hard for Friends to part; for the glorious power |a brave large meeting, some of the chief offi- 


Society of Friends in New Jersey originated. 

It is worthy of remark how widely the rant- 
ing and contentious spirit of Wilkinson, Story 
and Perrot, had spread among those who pro- 
fessed with the Society in America at this pe- 
riod. ‘The journals of ‘John Burnyeat, George} 


Fox, and William Edmundson, all bear witness| they went away with joyful hearts to their seve- 


to this fact; and it is in all human probability 


of the Lord, which was over all, and his blessed | cers, magistrates and leading men of the town 
truth and life flowing amongst them, had soj| were at it; very attentive they were, the Lord’s 
knit and united them together, that they spent|power being over them all; several of them 
two days in taking leave of each other and of|appeared very loving after the meeting.”’ 
Friends of the island; and then being mightily} From New York William Edmundson tra- 
filled with the presence and power of the Lord, | velled towards Boston, where he embarked for 
Ireland. 

ral habitations in the several colonies where (To be continued.) 





to be attributed to their timely visits, their 
bold denunciations of error and heresy, and 


their unwearied labours to establish the disci-) went to Shelter Island, where he met with! 


pline and unite f faithful Friends together, that 
the Society in this land escaped being scattered 
and destroyed. 

The course which John Burnyeat pursued 
in visiting the meetings in Massachusetts was 
nearly the same which he took on his former 
visits. Poneganset is a small meeting about 
five or Six mile s south west of New Bedford. 


The other meetings are situated in a group, . The settlements of Friends in Virginia which | 
rather a string, extending along the sea coast | William Edmundson visited, were chie fly situ- 


from Sandwich on the ‘south, to Dover and 
Piscataway on the north. ‘They were the pa- 
rent stock from which the four eastern and 
northern quarterly meetings of New England 
have sprung, and although large settlements 
have since grown up yet ‘farther to the north 
and east, these original seats of the Society are 
still in most cases occupied by the descendants 
of the primitive converts. The following pas- 
sage from the journal of George Fox conveys 
a favourable impression as to the state of the 
church in those parts at that early period. 
“The week following, (1762,) the yearly meet- 
ing for Friends of ‘New England and o— 
colonies adjacent was held in this island; 

which, besides many Friends who lived in aun 
parts, came John Stubbs from Barbadoes, 
and James Lancaster and John Cartwright 
from another way. This meeting lasted six 
days. The first four were spent in general 
public meetings for worship; to which abund- 
ance of other people came. Tor having no 
priests in the island, and no restriction to any 
particular way of worship, and the governor 
and deputy governor, with several justices of 
the peace, daily frequenting meetings, it so en- 
couraged the people, that they flocked in from 
all parts of the island. Very good service we 
had among them and truth had good reception. 





Maryland. 


they lived.” se serey 

After attending this meeting, George Fox| SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
Yes, it was the mountain echo, 

This wise and valiant | Solitary, clear, profound, 

man had arrived in America with George Fox,| — Answering to the shouting cuckoo, 

and attended with him the general meeting <emg be hee aeung er apene 

appointed to be held at West River for Friends 

He then passed over into Vir- | 

ginia and North Carolina, and was on his way 

to New England, when he met with George 

Fox and his companions at Shelter Island. 


William Edmundson. 


Unsolicited reply 

Toa babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh! how different ! 


Hears not also mortal life ? 
Hear not we, unthinking creatures! 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife, 
ated on the southern shore of James River and Voices of two different natures ? 
the Chesapeake Bay, in Nansemond and the | 
adjoining countries; although his journal does 
not enable us to point out the precise course | 
of his journey. He says he found things much | 
out of order in Virginia, but the Lord’s power | 
and testimony were overall. He then travelled 
in company with two friends to Albemarle 
river, on the eastern coast of North Carolina. 
The country was an uninhabited marshy wil- | 
derness, without pathways except the track of| — 
Indians, and with nothing to guide them but! : ; . b 
some notched or blazed trees. At Albemarle | THE MODERN CADMUS. 
river he found a friend named Henry Philips.| In the winter of 1828, a delegation of the 
o| who had emigrated from New England with|Cherokees visited the city of Washington, in 
his family. Not having seen a Friend for seven |order to make a treaty with the United States, 
years before, they wept for joy at the arrival of;and among them was See-quah-vah, the in- 
these welcome messengers. William Edmund-|ventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His English 
son held several meetings in this neighbour- | name was George Guess. Prompted by my 
hood, at which many were convinced and re- vi curiosity, and urged by several literary 
ceived the truth. friends, I applied to See- quah-yah, through the 
After his return to Virginia, he visited seve- | lmedium of two interpreters, one a half-blood, 
ral places in that country, and had comfortable | Capt. Rogers, and the other a full-blood chief, 
meetings with Friends, and “ travelled thirty | whose assumed English name was John Maw, 
miles above James town, to a place called|tu relate to me, as minutely as possible, the 
Green Springs, where were several convinced, | mental operations and all the facts in his disco- 
and a meeting had been settled there but was|very. He cheerfully complied with my request, 
lost, the people being stumbled in their minds|and gave very deliberate and satisfactory ap- 
and scattered by the evil example of one Tho-|swers to every question. The substance of 


Have not we too? Yes, we have 
Answers and we know not whence; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognised intelligence ? 


Such rebounds, our inward ear 
Often catches from afar; 

Giddy mortals! hold them dear; 
For of God.—of God they are. 


W orpsworra. 
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the examination was this—that he (See-quah-|he soon learnt to make one; 
yah) was now about sixty-five years old, but|made it without a slit ; 
could not precisely say; that in early life he|/ however, quickly removed by his sagacity.—| 
was gay and talkative ; and although he never| His next difficulty was to make his imvention| 
attempted to speak in council but once, yet| known to his countrymen ; 
was often, from the strength of his memory, his| had become so abstracted from his tribe and! 
easy colloquial powers, and ready command of| their usual pursuits, that he was viewed with! 
his vernacular, story-teller of the convivial par-|an eye of suspicion. _ His former companions! 
ty. His reputation for talents of every kind|passed his wigwam without entering it, and| 
gave him some distinction when he was quite} mentioned his name as one who was practising | 
young, so long ago as St. Clair’s defeat. In|improper spells, for notoriety or mischievous| 
this campaign, or some one that soon followed | purposes ; and he seems to think that he! 
it, a letter was found on the person of a priso-|should have been hardly dealt with, if his do- 
ner, which was wrongly read by him to the In-|cile and unambitious disposition had not been 
dians. In some of their deliberations on this{so generally acknowledged by his tribe. At 
subject, the question arose among them, whe- length he summoned some of the most distin-| 
ther this mysterious power of the talking leaf | guished of his nation, in order to make his| 
was the gift of the Great Spirit to the white} communication to them—and after giving the| 
man, or a discovery of the white man himself. | best explanation of his discovery that he could, | 
Most of his companions were of the former|stripping it of all supernatural influence, he! 
opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the| proceeded to demonstrate to them, in good! 
latter. This frequently became a subject of|earnest, that he had made a discovery. His! 
contemplation with him afterwards, as well as|daughter, who was now his only pupil, was or-| 
many other things which he knew, or had|dered to go out of hearing, while he requested | 
heard, that the white men could do ; but he ne- | his friends to name a word or sentiment, which| 
ver set down seriously to reflect on the sub-|he put down, and then she was called in and! 
ject, until a swelling on his knee confined him |read it to them; then the futher retired, and| 
to his cabin, and which at length made him ajthe daughter wrote ; the Indians were wonder| 
cripple for life, by shortening the diseased leg. | struck, but not entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah 
Deprived of the excitements of war, and the |then proposed that the tribe should select seve- 
pleasure of the chase, in the long nights of his}ral youths from among their brightest young 
confinement, his mind was again directed to imen, that he might communicate the mystery 
the mystery of the power of speaking by letters|to them. ‘Vhis was at length agreed to, al-| 
—the very name of which, of course, was not|though there was some lurking suspicion of | 
to be found in his language. [rom the cries|necromancy in the whole business. John 
of wild beasts, from the talents of the mocking- | Maw, (his Indian name | have forgotten,) a 
bird, from the voice of his children and his/|full-blood, with several others, were selected | 
companions, he knew that feelings and pas-j|for this purpose. ‘The tribes watched the} 
sions were conveyed by different sounds, from | youths for several months with anxiety ; and | 
one intelligent being to anothers The thought} when they offered themselves for examination, | 
struck him to try to ascertain all the sounds in| the feelings of all were wrouglit np to the high- 
the Cherokee language. His own ear was/est pitch. ‘The youths were separated from| 
not remarkably discriminating, and he called | their master, and from each other, and watched | 
to his aid the more acute ears of his wife and| with greatcare. ‘lhe uninitiated directed what| 
children. He found great assistance from|the master and pupil should write to each oth-| 
them. When he thought that he had distin-jer, and these tests were varied in such a man-| 
guished all the different sounds in their lan-|ner, as not only to destroy their infidelity, but) 
guage, he attempted to use pictorial signs, ima- | most firmly to fix their faith. The Indians, on} 
ges of birds and beasts, to convey these sounds | this, ordered a great feast. and made See-quab-| 
to others, or to mark them in his own mind.}|yah conspicuous at it. 

He soon dropped this method as difficult or|alike in every age! Pythagoras did the same| 
impossible, and tried arbitrary signs, without)on the discovery of an important principle in| 
any regard to appearances, except such as|geometry. See-quah-yalh became at once| 
might assist him in recollecting them, and dis-|schoolmaster, professor, plilosopher, and a| 
tinguishing them from each other. At first, | chief. His countrymen were proud of his ta. | 
these signs were very numerous ; and when he} lents, and held him in reverence as one favoured | 
vot so far as to think his invention was nearly ac-| by the Great Spirit. The inventions of the} 
complished, he had about two hundred charac- |early times were shrouded in mystery. See-| 
ters in his alphabet. By the aid of his daugh-| quah-yah disdained all quackery. He did not 
ter, who seemed to enter into the genius of his|stop here, but carried his discoveries to num- 
labours, he reduced them, at last, to eighty-six, | bers. 

the number he now uses. He then set to work 
to make these characters more comely to the|man of more shrewdness than *ee-quah-yah. | 
eye, and succeeded. As yet he had not the| He isa man of diversified talents; he passes | 
knowledge of the pen as an instrument, but/ from metaphysical and philosophical investiga- 
made his characters ona piece of bark with aj|tion to mechanical occupation with the great- 
knife or nail. At this time he sent to the In-| est ease. The only practical mechanics he was 
dian agent, or some trader in the nation, for} acquainted with, were a few bungling black- 
paper and pen. His ink was easily made from} smiths, who could make a rough tomahawk, 
some ofthe bark of the forest trees, whose co-| or tinker the lock of a rifle; yet he became a 
louring properties he had previously known ;| white and silver smith, without any instruction, 
and after seeing the construction of the pen,|and made spurs and silver spoons with neat- 





How nearly is man} 





I can safely say, that I have seldom met a} 








| his thoughts to uncertain tradition. 


| of sovereignty by both contracting parties, 
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but ut first he| ness and skill, to the great admiration of the 
this inconvenience was,| people of the Cherokee nation. 


See-quah-vah 
has also a great taste for painting. He mixes 
his colours with skill: taking all the art and 


for by this time he} science of his tribe upon the subject. he added 


to it many chemical experiments of his own, 
and some of them were very successful, and 
would be worth being known to our painters, 
For his drawings he had no model but what 
nature furnished, and he often copied them 
with astonishing faithfulness. He had never 
seen a camel hair pencil, when he made use of 
the hair of wild animals for his brushes. The 
manners of the American Cadmus are the 
most easy, and his habits those of the most as- 
siduous scholar, and his disposition is more live- 


ly than that ofany Indian | ever saw. He un- 


| derstood and felt the advantages the white man 


had long enjoyed, of having the accumulations 
of every branch of knowledge, from genera- 
tion to generation, by means of a written lan- 
guage, while the red man could only commit 
He rea- 
soned correctly, wheu he urged this to his 
friends as the cause why the red man had made 
so few advances in knowledge in comparison 
with us; and to remedy this was one of his 
great aims, and one which he has accomplish- 
ed beyond that of any other mag. living, or per- 
haps any cther who ever existed in arude state 


|ofnature.—Knapp’s Lectures. 


Memorial of the Cherokee Legislature. 
(Continued from p- 248.) 


It remains to be proved, under a view of all these 
circumstances, and the knowledge we have of histo- 
ry. how our right of self government was affected 
and destroyed by the Declaration of Independence, 
which never noticed the subject of Cherokee sove- 
reignty, and the treaty of peace in °83, between Bri- 
tain and the U. States, to which the Cherokees were 
not a party, but maintained hostilities on their part 
till the treaty of Hopewell, afterwards concluded. 
If, as it is stated by the hon. secretary of war, the 
Cherokees were tenants at will, and were only per- 
mitted to enjoy possessiun of the soil to pursue game, 
and if the states of North Carolina and Georgia 
were sovereigns in truth and in right over us, why 
did President Washington send commissioners ple- 
nipotentiaries to treat with subjects of those states? 
Why did they permit the chiefs and warriors to 
enter into treaty, when, if they were subjects, they 
had grossly rebelled and revolted from their allegi- 
ance? And why did not these sovereigns make 
their lives pay the forfeit of their guilt, agreeably to 
the law of said state?) The answer must be plain — 
they were not subjects, but a distinct nation, and in 
that light viewed by Washington, and by all the peo- 
ple of the Union at that period. 

In the first and second articles of the Hopewell 
Treaty, and the third of the Holston Treaty, the 
United States and the Cherokee Nation were bound 
to a mutual exchange of prisoners taken during the 
wars, which incontrovertibly proves the possession 
It ought 


n 


j}to he remembered, too, in the conclusions of the 


treaties to which we have referred, and most of the 
treaties subsisting between the United States and 
this Nation, that the phraseology, composition, &c. 
were always written by the commissioners on the 
part of the United States. for obvious reasons, as the 
Cherokees were unacquainted with letters. Again, 
in the Holston Treaty, 11th article, the following re- 
markable evidence is contained that our Nation is 
not under the jurisdiction of any state. 

“If any citizen or inhabitant of the United States, 
or of either of the territorial districts of the United 
States, shall go into any town, settlernent or terri- 
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belonging to the Cherokees, and shall there} course laws of the United States; the reason alleged did not believe to be those of the Society; he 


commit any crime upon, or trespass against the per-| by the war department for this suspension is, that’ wished either to be convinced that he was mie- 


sons or property of any peaceable and friendly In- 
dian or Indians, which, if committed within the ju- 
risdiction of any state, or within the jurisdiction of 
either of the said districts, against a citizen or any 
white inhabitant thereof, would be punishable by the 
laws of such state or district, such offenders shall be 
proceeded against in the same manner as if the of- 
fence had been committed within the jurisdic tion of 
the state or district to which he or they may belong, 
against a citizen or white inhabitant thereof. . 
The power of astate may put our national exist- 
tence under its feet and coerce us into jurisdiction, 
but it would be coutrary to legal right, and the 
plighted faith of the United States government, It 
js said by Georgia and the hon. secretary of war, 
that one sovereignty cannot exist within another, 
and therefore we must yield to the stronger power; 
but is not this doctrine favourable to our government 
which does not interfere with any other? Our so- 
yereignty and right of enforcing legal enactments 
extend no further than our territorial limits, and 
that of Georgia is and have always terminated at 
her limits. The constitution of the United States 
(article 6) contains these words—* All treaties 
made under the authority of the U. States shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing im the laws 
or constitution of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” The sacredness of treaties made under 
the authority of the United States are paramount 
and supreme, stronger than the laws and constitu- 
tion of any state. The jurisdiction then of our 


it had been requested so to do until the claim the | 
state of Georgia has made to a portion of the Che- 


taken, or to discharge his duty to Elias for his 


rokee country be determined; and the intruders are departure from the Christian faith. So faras 


to reinain unmolested within the border limits of this| 
nation. We beg leave tu protest against this unpre-| 
cedented procedure. If the state of Georgia has a| 
claim to any portion of our lands, and is entitled by 
law and justice to them, let her seek through a legal | 
channel to establish it; and we do hope that the! 


the subject was entered into, Elias confirmed 
the testimony of E.C. in every particular. He 
admitted that he termed our Lord the first man 
that introduced the gospel,—that he had no 


power to heal the soul—that he had no more 


United States will not suffer her to take possession| power given him than man; and although he 


forcibly, and investigate her claim afterwards. 
Arguments to effect the emigration of our people, 
and to induce us to escape the troubles and disquiet- 
udes incident to a residence contiguous to the whites, 
have been urged upon us, and the arm of protection} 
has been withheld that we may experience still deeper 
and ampler proofs of the doctrine; but we still ad-} 
here to what is right and agreeable to vurselves ; and| 
our attachment to the soil of our ancestors is too 
strong to be shaken. We have been invited to a re- 
trospective view of the past history of the Indians, 
who have melted away before the light of civilization, 
and the mountains of difficulties that have opposed 
our race in their advancement in civilized life. We 
have done so, and while we deplore the fate of thou- 
sands of our complexion and kin¢, we rejoice that 
our nation stands, and grows a lasting monument of 
God’s mercy, and durable contradiction to the mis- 
conceived opinion that the aborigines are incapable 
of civilization. The opposing mountains that cast 
fearful shadows in the road of Cherokee improve- 
ment have dispersed into verbal clouds, and our peo- 





nation over its soil is settled by the laws, treaties| ple stand adorned with the flowers of achievement 


and constitution of the United States, and has been 
exercised from time out of memory. Georgia has 
objected to the adoption on our part of a constitu- 
tional form of government, which has in no wise 
violated the intercourse and connexion which bind 
us to the United States, its constitution, and the 
treaties thereupon founded and in existence between 


us. Asa distinct nation, notwithstanding any un-) 


oleasant feelings it might have created to a neigh- 
bouring state, we had the right to improve our go- 
yernment suitable to the moral, civil and intellectual 


flourishing around them, and are encouraged to se- 
| cure the attainment of all that is useful in science 
jand Christian knowledge. 

| Under the fostering care of the United States we 
| have thus prospered: and shall we expect approba- 
| tion, or shall we sink under the displeasure and re- 
bukes of our enemies? 

We now look with earnest expectation to your 
honourable bodies for redress ; and we earnestly pray 
that our national existence may not be extinguished 
| before a prompt and effectual interposition is afforded 








denied saying that Jesus Christ was no more 

than man, we are at a loss to conceive how 

he could consider him any thing else, after de- 

nying him the power to heal the soul, and that 

he had any more power than man. But Elias 

acknowledged he could not recollect what he 

had said, and while he denied having said, he 
still laboured to convince Ezra that Jesus 
Christ was no more than man. He asserted 
that our Lord was a man of like passions and 
propensities as we are; and inferring from 
Christ's words that the terms “ flesh and blood,” 
referred to himself, he therefore asserted that 
Christ had not power to reveal to Peter that he 
was the Son of God—that he could not do it with 
all the miracles he ever did. Elias also said he 
could not tell whose son our Lord was—that 
the disciples might as well have prayed to an 
image as to him—that it was nothing short of 
praying to an image to worship the Son of 
God;—he also undervalued his miracles, by 
classing them with the deceptions of the magi- 
cians of Egypt. Such were the deistical senti- 
ments entertained by E. Hicks at the time John 
Comly and John Moore, two ministers of the 
new society, assembled, with others, at the 
Green street house, to support him in opposi- 
tion to the elders and the Society of Friends— 


advancement of our people; and had we anticipated | in our behalf. The faith of your government is so-| when they desired “ he might be encouraged in 


any notice of it, it was the voice of encouragement 
by an approving world. We would, also, while on 
this subject, refer your attention to the memorial and 
protest submitted before your honourable bodies du. 
ring the last session of Congress by our delegation 
then at Washington. 

Permit us also to make known to you the aggriev- 
ed and unpleasant situation under which we are 
placed by the claim which Georgia has set up to a 
large portion of our territory, 


| lemnly pledged for our protection against all oppres- 
sions, so long as we remain firm to our treaties; and 
that we have for a long series of years proved to be 
true and loyal friends, the known history of past 
events abundantly proves. Your chief magistrate 
himself has borne testimony of our devotedness in 
supporting the cause of the United States during 
their late conflict with a foreign foe. ~ 

It is with reluctant and painful feelings that cir- 





under the treaty of| cumstances have at length compelled us to seek from 


the Indian Springs concluded with the late General! YU the promised protection, for the meat of 
M‘Intosh and his party, and which was declared void | °UF rights and privileges. ‘I his resort, to us 1s a <r 
and of no effect by a subsequent treaty between the| °"¢, and nothing short of the ihreatening evils an 
Creek Nation and the United States at Washington dangers that beset us, could have forced it upon the 
city. The president of the United States, through nation. But as is a right we oe ees a 
the secretary of war, assured our delegation that so| Which we cannot be mistaken, that of Gppeaiing fe 
far as he understood the Cherokees had rights, pro- | Justice and humanity to the United States, under 
tection should be afforded; and respecting the intru-| Whese kind and fostering care we have been led to 
sions on our lands he had been advised, “and in-| the present degree of civilization and the enjoyment 
structions had been forwarded to the agent of the} its consequent blessings. Having said thus much, 
Cherokees, directing him to cause their removal, and with pussaes we shall wait the final issue of your 
earnestly hoped that on this mattcr all cause for fu-| ¥'S¢ detiberations. 

ture complaint would cease, and the order prove ef- With sentiments of the highest regard and esteem, 
fectual.” The hope of the president is yet unrealized, | ¥° have the honour to be, very respectfully, your 
and the order has not “ proved effectual.” In ed obedient servants. 

quence of the agent’s neglecting to comply with the 

instructions, and a suspension of the order made by| 

the secretary afterwards, our border citizens are at 
this time placed under the most unfortunate circum- 
stances by the intrusion of citizens of the United 
States, and which are almost daily increasing in con- 


. 
——':— —— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


During the conversation between Ezra Com- 
fort and Elias Hicks, as given in the last essay, 
re ae afte ac chasaenaainel John Comly advanced no objection to the doc- 
nce e suspension of the once co lated} * . ca ' Pees 

enqnenes es tw 6 contemp ste’ trines which Elias freely and distinctly avow- 
“ effectual order.” Many of our people are expe-| . : Fe : , 
riencing all the evils of persona! insult, and in some) ed. Had he not fully united with those anti- 
instances expulsions from their homes, and loss of| christian sentiments, here was a fair opportu- 
property, from the unrestrained intruders let en nity to manifest his disapprobation—it was a 
upon us, and the last encouragement they are allow- private interview, obtained by himself and at 
ed to enjoy under the “order” to the agent of this hi 3 E Comfort h Sheatd 
nation, which amounts to a suspension of the force} !!S OWN Suggestion. M4zra om ort ha ear 
of treaties, and the wholesome operation of the inter-| certain doctrines delivered by E. H. which he 





his exercises,” as a gospel minister with whom 
they united and sympathized. It would have 
been well when they were writing to the Lon- 
don yearly meeting, in order to screen them- 
selves from the imputation of infidelity, to have 
recurred to these past scenes, and reflected 
how they could consistently and honestly use 
any terms, acknowledging Jesus Christ as their 
blessed Lord and Saviour. 

| But what was the course which John Comly, 
|as a member of the Society and the friend of 
Ezra Comfort, should have pursued after hear- 
ing Elias’ confessions? He should have join- 
ed Ezra at once in resisting his abominable 
principles, and his attempt to subvert the faith 
and the order of our religious Society. He 
should have put others upon their guard re- 
specting such dangerous delusions, and told 
his friends Robert Moore, Joseph G. Rowland 
and Joseph Turner, that their certificate was 
good for nothing, for he had now heard Elias 
Hicks confess to Ezra Comfort, he did not 
doubt that all he had stated was true, except in 
one instance; and that before the opportunity 
ended Elias proved, undeniably, that that 
charge also was true. Had J. Comly not held 
the same principles with E. Hicks, and deter- 
mined to join in his revolutionizing scheme, he 
would certainly have pursued this course. It 
appeared to be his object in this interview, 
either to invalidate the testimony of E. C. or to 
convert him to their views, and thus attach him 
to their cause. But when he discovered that 
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a 
he valued his religious principles too highly to| to him by Ezra’s brother in an interview which |an opportunity of communicating his opinion 
be drawn into their plans, he abandoned him) they three had together, whether that letter |of his conduct. He told John he considered 
to the cruel and unjust treatment of the Hicks-| contained the opinions Elias advanced in his|he was the whole cause of his disownment— 
ites of Gwynedd mo. meeting, and even acted| presence; John, with his usual caution and /|that he would rather KE. C. should be disowned 
his full part in procuring his disownment, for| cunning, replied, “ J am not going to commit |than that the unsound principles of his beloved 
siinply stating what had been publicly deliver-| myself by answering that question.” We|friend E. H. should be exposed—the reason 
ed by E. H. and acknowledged in his presence. | would ask how an upright, honest man, could | was, because he held the same principles him. 
In adverting to the persecution inflicted on| commit himself in giving a candid reply to the|self—to all which he made no reply; neither 
Ezra Comfort by a part of that meeting, in| question. Was it honourable and consistent |he nor his companion denied the charge. He 
which they invaded his civil rights, we shall for| with the high profession which he makes, to|moreover told them they were ashamed of 
the present confine ourselves to those parts of| treat his frend in this manner? Does it com-|their own principles, but E. C., like an honest 
the history which refer to John Comly. Whe-| port with that duty we owe the cause of truth,|man, was willing at any time to acknowledge 
ther he was the principal prompter in getting} to use such equivocation, when the reputation | what he believed. This testimony remains to 
his case into the preparative meeting we are|of a friend, and the doctrines of Christianity |be true to the present time—they are ashamed 
unable to say, but he told some of the overseers| are at stake! The reason is plain. He had|to own their real principles, or they would not 
that E. H. had cleared himself to his satisfac-| given his own colouring to Elias’s admissions, |have used the language which the Delaware 
tion. ‘The committee appointed by the pre-|in the absence of E. C., and he did not choose | Free Press furnishes as contained in the Kng- 
parative meeting to investigate the charge, of-| to furnish a third person with the means of de- |!ish epistle. Ss. 
fered, if E. C. could prove that . Hicks held| tecting his evasions. But however cunning he 
such sentiments as he alleged, the case should | might have thought himself in refusing a direct 
be dismissed, which proof it was in John Com-| reply, while it proves his want of candour and 
ly’s power to furnish, but which, in E:zra’s pre-| sincerity, it is a tacit acknowledgment that the 
sence, he refused to give. letter was correct. Had it been otherwise, it 
It is well known that in order to destroy the would have subserved his cause to have de- 
force of the clear, unsophisticated account) nied it at once; but this he did not venture to 
given by E. C, of the doctrines preached by|do. Before we leave this part of the subject, 
KE. H., his party earnestly bestirred themselves| we will say, that on one occasion, while Ezra 
and procured testimony signed by several per-| was interceding with him to appear before the 
sons, which, to say the least of it, is of a very| committee, John asked him 
ambiguous and equivocal character, and now| the certificates of R. Moore, J. Turner, &e. 
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We were unwilling to break the connection of the 
interesting notice of the lamented Godman, although 


} : the space occupied is greater than we usually assign 
what impression |to one article. Our acquaintance with the deceased 








the terms used in it are understood, goes to} 
confirm, instead of invalidating his assertions. | 
It however answered the purpose for which it| 
was manufactured. Upon its authority, Ezra’ 
was frequently charged with spreading a false 
report, although the meeting did not dare to 
put that word, either in the minute of charge 
or of disownment. ‘To sustain his veracity, 
and if practicable, get the case dismissed, no- 
thing could be more in point fer E. C. than 
the evidence of John Comly, in whom the 
party would place implicit confidence. Ac- 
cordingly Kizra asked him if he would state to 
the committee in his case, what passed between 
him and Elias in his presence. Jolin replied, 
as it was a private opportunity, he thought it 
was not right to spread it. Kzra must have 
heard this reply with no little surprise and as- 
tonishment, as he had been previously informed 
by a member of his own meeting, that John) 
had already told abroad that he was present at 
the interview, and Elias Hicks had satisfied 
him of his soundness. He did not doubt that! 
John was satisfied, because he united with 
Elias’s principles; but as he had proposed the 
interview, it was reasonable to expect he would 
have the candour simply to narrate the facts, 
for the purpose of serving his friend. But 
when he refused, Ezra told him he considered 
the treatment very unkind; that while he ob- 
jected under the plea of privacy to state the 
truth to the committee in Ezra’s presence, he 
could report that he was satisfied, in such man-! 
ner as to increase the prejudice against him. 
The sentiments advanced by E. H. having oc- 
casioned much distress to E. C., and J. Comly 
expressing to him the hope that he would be 
satisfied on considering the subject, Ezra 
thought proper to write John a letter upon the 
eceasion, in which he recited the objectiona- 


commenced at a late period of his protracted illness, 
appeared to make; and when he was told the but the impression which has been left of mental vi- 


impression produced was, that he, E. C., had|’*¢!'Y and intellectual vigour, exerted: apparently 
tS. } d without obstruction, notwithstanding the pressure of 
wronged Elias, John smiled, and said, ** do 


: S “ , a cruel and wasting distemper, will not easily be ob- 
they believe so?’ He knew their deceptive literated. But that which is recurred to with most 


character, and seemed pleased that they an- satisfaction, is the clear and settled belief on which 
swered the end for which they were fabricated. |2!8 ™nd humbly but confidently reposed, in the effi- 
. . CES _” leacy of that salvation which is through Jesus Chris 
Desirous of doing every thing in his power | °° ; See 


= , our Lord. We may say further that his religious 
to prove his innocency, Ezra addressed a let-|yiews were in accordance with those held by us asa 
ter to the committee, stating that as several of} rcligious society, to be inferred, not only from the 


them acknowledged, if he could substantiate character of the individuals whose company in the 
his account, he would not be censurable, which sick chamber he preferred, but also from more direct 
Se , “ ’ 







he believes can be satisfactorily proven by the 
evidence of J. Comly, he requests them to ap- 
point some of their number to accompany him 
to J. C. as he refused to meet them. He was 
afterwards informed by one of the committee, 
that it was laid upon him to say, they were not 
disposed to comply with his request. Hugh 
Foulke objected to the measure, because, he 
said, if Ezra could make it appear Elias had 


said what he alleged, and J. Comly saying 


what he did, it would injure John’s character 
as a gospel minister. Notwithstanding they 


‘ 


refused to accompany KE. C., the committee, 
as FE. C 






evidence to which we have access. 


At page 58, vol. Ist, of “The Friend,” was inserted 
an account of a very extraordinary effort of a Chero- 
kee or Che-La-Que, in giving to his countrymen the 
elements of a written language, to which was attach- 
ed an accurate representation of the alphabet form- 
ed by him. An achievement like this, predicated of 
any one of those nations, whose proud story swells 
the pages of history, would be marked with distin- 
guishing emphasis. And yet the compatriots of this 
modern Cadmus are threatened with expulsion from 
their rights and possessions and homes, and to be 
driven into a desolate wilderness, to gratify the cra- 
vings of sordid selfishness! Should the threat be en- 
forced, what an opportunity will be lost to the govern- 


. was told by one of them, had an in-|ment and people of Georgia, through their blind cu- 


terview with J. C. in his absence, determined |pidity, of exhibiting to the world the glorious fruits 


to criminate him at all hazards. Such was the 
height of their resentment against Friends, it 


of a wise, humane, and magnanimous policy, by fos- 
tering the germs of civilization, and rescuing from 
the darkness of barbarism, a people manifesting so 


seemed perfectly immaterial to them whose many promising traits ! 


character they sacrificed, provided he was not 


of their party, so that E. Hicks was screened, 


The Annual Meeting of the “Infant School Society 


and his cause supported. Izra appeared to the | of Philadelphia,” will be held in the session room, in 
quarterly meeting, which confirmed the un-|Cherry, between Fifth and Sixth streets, on Second 


righteous decision of the new party, and ap- 
pointed John Comly and Isaac Parry to ae- 
quaint him with the result. We should have 


day, the 24th inst. at 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The annual report will be read, and the meeting 
addressed on the subject of Infant instruction. 

The members of the society and the public general- 


supposed, under the circumstances in which J. | ly, are invited to attend. 


C. stood in relation to E. C., that he would 
have peremptorily refused serving on the ap- 
pointment. Bu tthe cause of E. H. was too 





Marien, on the 13th instant, at Friends’ meeting 
house, Courtland street, Baltimore, Doctor Ricnarp 


ble passages. As John now refused to come} dear to him to withhold any assistance in his| #1, Tuomas, to Mantua, youngest daughter of James 
forward in Ezra’s behalf, tle question was put| power to furnish. It however afforded E. C. |Carey. 
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